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THE Epirors or Tue Frienp: 
Having carefully read the Journal of our 
e friend William Evans, it seemed to me 
ere are subjects so fully treated and exem- 
fied in it, that I might do the good cause 
vice, by such a selection from it as would 
g these subjects out more strikingly than 
ey seem to be, as scattered throughout the 
bk. 1 mean the early influences of the 
bly Spirit upon his heart; his moderation 
the pursuits of the things of this world, 
d the implicitness of his obedience to the 
ntings and guidance of his Divine Master, 
his*services asa minister. If the parts I 
ve sclected:meet your approbation, I shall 
glad of their insertion in “ The Friend.” 
A Constant Reaper. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The Journal of William Evans, 

‘For the purpose of commemorating the 
rey and goodness of God extended to me 
m early life, and to encourag® others to 
id to the visitations and convictions of his 
ly Spirit, that through obedience thereto 
: kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ may 
ead and prevail, I have believed it right 
m time to time, to preserve memorandums 
is dealings with me, and to leave them as 
estimony to his unfailing goodness and 
hfulness to the children of men who love, 
ve, honor and put their trust in Him alone. 
d especially that my dear children, should 
*y survive me, may be drawn more and 
re to dedicate themselves to the God of 
ir fathers, and walking in the Truth all 
> days of their lives, become instrumental 
the divine hand, in holding up to others 
» purity and spirituality of the religion of 
Lord Jesus as He, by his Holy Spirit, re- 
ap it toghe holy apostles, and those whom 
made ministers and promulgators of it at 
} rise of our religious Society. I believe 
t George Fox, Robert Barclay, Isaac Pen- 
‘ton, William Penn, George Whitehead and 
ny others, were divinely prepared and 
yinted by Christ Jesus, the minister of the 
tuary and true tabernacle which God 
+h pitched and not man, for reviving and 
ctually preaching the same gospel of life 
i salvation, in its original purity and clear- 


ness, which had been much lost sight of 


Notwithstanding he had been carefully 


througha long night of apostacy. And though |educated in the principles of the christian re- 
the spirit of anti-Christ, and some who are ligion, “so far as I can remember,” says he, “I 
more or less darkened and deluded by it may|had never yet bad a full sense of my lost con- 
seek to obscure the spiritual nature of the/dition, and the necessity of an entire change 


gospel, as professed from the beginning by|of heart, in order that I migh 


t be brought 


Friends, yet a blast will be brought over all|into his fayor, and sanctified so as to be fitted 
such attempts in the Lord’s time, and He will|for spiritual communion with Him. My father 
raise up from generation to generation, living|frequently read the Bible to us, as well as 
witnesses of the coming and power of thejother religious books, particularly on First 
Lord Jesus in his spiritual appearance in the|day. One evening when collected for that 
souls of his children who, as they are faithful| purpose, I read to the family William Leddra’s 
in the day of small things to the unfoldings|epistle, written the day before he was exe- 


of his Spirit, will be qualified in living faith 
to call Jesus, Lord and Saviour, both from 


cuted. It had a very powerful effect on me, 
tendering my heart in an unusual degree, and 


what they have experienced of his redeeming| bringing me to trembling; under which I was 


power in their hearts, and from a true and 
certain belief of all the doctrines and precepts 
of the gospel as recorded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

Thus begins the instructive account which 
our friend William Evans has left of his reli- 
gious experience and his gospel labours. The 
volume is as interesting as it is instructive, 


and will hold its place beside the journals of|that time. 


ThomasStory, John Richardson, John Church- 
man and Thomas Scattergood, as long as the 
doctrines of our Society endure. Itisa large 
book, and the selections may be of service to 
those who have not the leisure or opportunity 
to read the whole. 

William Evans was born.in Philadelphia, 


favored with an extraordinary visitation of 
heavenly love, producing a sense of my sinful 
impure condition, and fervent desires after 
holiness—that I might become changed, and 
hereafter live a life of acceptance with my 
Heavenly Father. JI had never had the same 
view of myself, nor felt the same willingness 
and desire to dedicate myself to Him as at 
The savor of it continued many 
days. The light of Christ shone clearly into 
my heart ; showing me that many of my habits 
were contrary to the Divine purity and must 
be abandoned—that many of my words yore 
light and unsavory, and a guard must be 
placed at the door of my lips. Love flowed 
in my heart, towards my gracious Almighty 


on the 5th of i0th mo. 1787, was blessed with|Parent pre-eminently, and then towards all 
religious and wise parents, who watched over|men as creatures of the same all-powerful 
him with unceasing anxiety. Hewassentto|hand. I desired above all things to be with 
Westtown Boarding School at the opening of|Jesus, and to know Him to continue with me, 


that Institution, and remained there nearly 
three years. After his return he was appren- 
ticed to the drug business, and thus describes 
one of his early temptations, “One fine 
winter evening my master’s sleigh and horses 
having been out, he told.the apprentices we 
might take a ride, and accordingly with one 
of these young men, we set off, and rode out 
a few miles to the banks of the Schuylkill, 
where this young man proposed we should go 
into a tavern and get something to drink. 
This was a new proposition to me, upon which 
[ hesitated, having never been accustomed to 
go to taverns or drink any thing like ardent 
spirits. We got out of the sleigh, but I did 
not move from the side of it, and while hesi- 
tating, the countenance of my father pre- 
sented to my view, as though he had suddenly 
appeared before me, which immediately con- 
veyed the idea of disapprobation, and 1 gave 
my voice against going into the tavern, and 
we accordingly resumed our seats and rode 
home. This was an evidence of the watchful 
care of the unslumbering Shepherd of the 
sheep, in bringing to my mind the conviction, 
that were my father present, I would not dare 
to go into such a place, and further shows the 


and at that time it seemed as if He did con- 
descend to manifest himself in a clear manner, 
so that his countenance was lovely, and I 
walked under his guidance and protection, 
with great delight. It was the baptism of 
repentance, the day of my espousals—the be- 
ginning of a new life; and while favored with 
these heavenly feelings, I thought nothing 
would be too hard to part with, in obedience 
to the will of my Saviour. 

“The heavenly visitation which I have de- 
scribed, was like the baptism of love unto re- 
pentance, in which I felt confident, like Peter, 
of adhering closely to the Master, though 
others might forsake him. He knew when it 
was proper to withdraw those sensible mani- 
festations of his presence and support under 
which I was forming such conclusions, and 
when the dispensation was changed, and no 
comeliness could be seen in Him or in myself, 
I soon found that my constancy would be 
easily shaken. There was a wilderness travel 
to pass through, in which I was to feel the 
strength of my evil propensities, and the sub- 
tlety and power of Satan as I never yet had 
witnessed. The change was hard to endure, 
and though I strove for a time to maintain » 


importance of the circumspect deportment ofthe ground I had taken, yet being assailed 


parents, before their children, and of the ap- 


again and again with temptation, and looking 


plication of salutary restraint towards them.” |at it instead of looking towards Him who 


page 12. 


alone could preserve me, I let go my faith in 
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his unfailing regard, concluded I might as/the condition of the sheep; three or four over- 
well gratify myself this once, and when I had|seers; half a dozen young men acquiring a 
yielded, distress came upon me. Having cast|practical knowledge of shcep-farming, or, as 
away my shield I felt like a poor fallen crea-|it is generally phrased “colonial experience,” 
ture, unworthy of Divine notice and not likely|a comprehensive expression enough ; a score 
to be again favored with it: Shut up in dark-|or two of teamsters, with a couple of hundred 
ness, the tempter vaunted over me, and sug-|horses or bullocks, waiting for the high-piled 
gested that it was not worth while for me to} wool-bales, which are loaded up and sent away 
attempt to walk in the narrow way, that I/as soon as shorn; wool sorters, pickers up, 
would not be able to control and resist my|pressers, yardsmen, extra shepherds,” &c. 
passions and inclinations, and therefore might|The payments at this season are heavy. The 
as well continue to indulge them. shearing alone will probably cost £1,700, the 
“To be thus overcome at the commence-| washing £400, exclusive of provisions con- 
ment of the warfare, and so soon deprived of|sumed, &. Carriage of wool £1,500; other 
those heavenly sensations which I had en-|hands from £30 to £40 per week, all of which 
joyed in the presence and company of the|disbursements take place within from eight 
Deliverer of the captive soul, filled me with|to twelve weeks after the shears are in the 
sadness, and I went mourning on my way.|first sheep. Allthe needful preparations hav- 
Divine displeasure was administered, but in|ing been made, the writer describes the com- 
the midst of judgment the Lord remembered |mencement of the work as follows: “ Half an 
mercy, and through the operation of his/hour after sunrise, Mr. Gorden (the manager) 
blessed Spirit, brought me again into tender-|walks quietly into the vast building which 
ness of heart, and I was humbled under a/contains the sheep and their shearers—called 
sense of my unworthiness of his condescension |‘ the shed’ par excellence. Every thing is in 
and love towards such a poor rebellious crea-|perfect cleanliness and order, the floor swept 
ture. and smooth, with its carefully planed boards 
“JT was educated in the belief that divine}of pale yellow aromatic pine. Small tram- 
worship was performed in spirit and in truth,| ways, with baskets for the fleeces, run the 
and that the qualification for this essential|weol up to the wool-tables, superseding the 
duty was to be waited for in the silence of all}more general plan of hand-picking. At each 
flesh. When in meeting I endeavoured to|side of the shed floor are certain small areas, 
have my mind gathered from all visible things, | four or five feet square, such space being found 
and at times was favored with the presence|by experience to be sufficient for the postures 
of the Shepherd and Bishop of souls, who is}and gymnastics practised during the shearing 
in the midst of those who are met together in|of a sheep. Opposite to each square is an ap- 
his name, sometimes tendering my spirit with|perture, communicating with a long narrow 
his goodness, and at others instructing me in|paled yard, outside of the shed. Through 
those things that pertain to salvation ; and I|this each man pops his sheep when shorn, 
felt it to be a religious duty, diligently to at-| where it remains in company with others 
tend all the meetings to which I belonged az|shorn by the same hand, until counted out. 
they came in course.” pp. 13—15. This being done by the overseer or manager, 
(lo be contincat } supplies a check upon hasty or unskilful work. 

The body of the wool-shed floored with battens 
placed half an inch apart, is filled with wooly 
victims. This enclosure is subdivided into 
minor pens, of which each fronts the place of 
two shearers, who catch from it until the pen 
is empty. When this takes place, a man for 
the purpose refills it. As there are local ad- 
vantages, an equitable distribution of places 
has to be made by lot. On every subdivision 
stands a shearer, as Mr. Gordon walks, with 
an air of calm authority, down the long aisle. 
Seventy men, chiefly in their prime, the flower 
of the working men of the colony, they are 
variously gathered. England, Ireland and 


ee 
For “The Friend.” 
Sheep-shearing in Australia. 


The chief agricultural interest in the colony 
of New South Wales, is grazing and the pro- 
duction of wool for export. In 1859 there 
were 8,162,671 sheep in the colony, and 2,190,- 
976 horned cattle, chiefly owned by large pro- 
prietors, whose holdings of land in many cases 
include hundreds of thousands of acres. On 
some of the stations as they are called, a hun- 
dred thousand sheep are pastured, beside 
horses and horned cattle. Since 1859, the 
number of animals pastured has doubtless 
greatly increased. The shearing is the great 
event of the year, commencing in the Kighth 
month, and continued during the Ninth and 
Tenth, until the commencement of the sum- 
mer in the Eleventh month, when the increas- 
ing dust and abundance of grass seeds makes 
its further prosecution inexpedient. <A late 
number of Littell’s Living Age contains an 
article from the Cornhill Magazine, describing 
the shearing at one of the stations. The 
writer says: “Let us give a glance at the 
small army of working men assembled at 
Anabanco, one out of hundreds of stations in 
the colony of New South Wales, ranging from 
100,000 sheep downwards. There are seventy 


one half of the number ; the other half is com- 
posed of native-born Australians. 


British-born brethren, with softer voices and 
more regular features, they inherit the power- 
ful frames and unequalled muscular develop- 


intervals of leisure than is permissible to the 
laboring classes of Europe. The climate is 
mild and favorable to health; they have been 


Scotland are represented in the proportion of|shearers to this substance, and if one of the: 


“Among these last—of pure Anglo-Saxon or|time is lost, the men are by no means up 1 
Anglo-Celtic descent—are to be seen some of|the speed which they will attain in a few day 
the finest men, physically considered, the race|when in fall practice and training. The 
is capable of producing. Taller than their|nerve, muscle, eye, endurance, will be all 


ment of their ancestry. Leading lives chiefly | server. | 
devoted to agricultural labor, they enjoy larger| formed that speed and completemess of de 


accustomed from childhood to abundance of]: 


with a natural grace of movement, whol 
unknown to the peasantry of Britain. 

“ An idea is prevalent that the Australia 
are, a8 arace, physically inferior to the Britis 
It is asserted that they grow too fast, tend: 
height and slenderness, and do not posse 
adequate stamina and muscle. The idea 
erroneous. The men reared in cities on tl 
Seaboard, living sedentary lives in shop 
banks or counting-houses, are doubtless mo 
or less pale and slight of form. So are the 
who live under such conditions all over tl 
world. But those who have followed tl 
plough on the upland farms, or lived a wild 
life on the stations of the far interior, wl 
have had their fill of wheaten bread and be 
steaks since they could walk, are men. 
vigorous frames, stout of heart and ready 
hand. zs va = 

“Ttisnow about seven o’clock. Mr. Gordé 
moves forward. As he does so, every ma 
leans towards the open door of the pen | 
front of which he stands. The bell sound 
With the first stroke each one of the sevent 
men has sprung upon a sheep; has drawn 
out, placed its head across his knee, and 
working his shears, as if the ‘last man ou 
was to be flogged, or tarred and feathered ; 
the least. Four minutes—James Steadma 
who learned last year, has shorn down or 
side of his sheep, Jack Holmes and Gundaj 
Bill are well down the other sides of their 
when William May raises himself with a je 
ing sigh, and releases his sheep, perfec 
clean-shorn from the nose to the heels, throu 
the aperture of his separate enclosure. Wi 
the same effort apparently he calls out ‘ woo 
and darts upon another sheep. Drawing t 
second victim across his knee, he buries h 
shear points in the long wool of its neck. | 
moment after a lithe and eager boy has gat 
ered up fleece No. 1, and tossed it into th 
train basket. 


He is half way down its sid 
the woel hanging in one fleece like a gre 
glossy mat, before you have done wonderir 
whether he did really shear the first shee 
or whether he had not a ready shorn one? 
his coat sleeve—like a conjurer. 

“ By this time Jack Holmes and Gundaj 
Bill are ‘Out,’ or finished; and the ery » 
‘wool! wool!’ seems to run continuously 
and down the long aisles of the shed. No 
and then the ‘refrain’ is varied by ‘Tar 
being shouted instead, when a piece of sk 
is snipped off as well as the wool. Gre 
healing properties are attributed by th 


cuts himself, as occasionally happens, he @ 
plies the same remedy. * * Though litt 


so to speak, concert-pitch, and sheep aftt 
sheep will be shorn with a precision a 
celerity marvellous to the unprofessional ¢ 
The unpastoral reader may be 


dation are the grand desiderata in shea 
the employer thinks principally of the latte 
the shearer principally of the former. * *| 
(To be concluded.) 


shearers; about fifty washers: including the 
men connected with the steam-engine, boilers, 
bricklayers, &c.; ten or twelve boundary- 
riders, whose duty it is to ride round the large 
paddocks, seeing that the fences (wire) are all 
intact, and keeping a general look-out over 


the best food; opportunities of intercolonial 
travel are frequent and common. Hence the 
Anglo-Australian laborer, without, on the one 
hand, the sharpened eagerness which distin-|ning of their ministry to speak, it might tr 
guishes his Transatlantic cousin, has yet an|become one to be silent, when they had no’ 
air of independence and intelligence, combined |ing in command to say.— W. #. 


It was the concern of our early Friends thi 
as it was a great cross to them in the beg 
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From the first estimated value of choice Pro- 
prietary shares at £350, we get the ratio of 
one pound sterling for one hundred acres. 
The value per acre of course increased as the 
lands were gradually sold off. In 1749 some 
of the timber land on the Mesconetcong sold 
at £60 per hundred acres. 

The descendants of Richard Smith con- 
tinued, for a full century after the promulga- 
tion of the “ Concessions” in 1676, to fill some 
of the most important public offices of the 
Province. About the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary war Friends ceased to hold public 
office, objecting on conscientious grounds to 
the shedding of human blood, and, many of 
them, considering the separation from Eng- 
land premature. At that period, Richard 
Smith of Bramham-hall, county of Burlington, 
great-grandson of the subject of this paper, 
having been appointed by the Provincial Con- 
gress of New Jersey to represent them there- 
in, sat for New Jersey in the first and second 
Continental Congress; from the latter cele- 
brated body, then about to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he resigned in 1776, on 
account of indisposition, and conscientious 
objection to war. 

Of the close of life of Richard Smith, Joseph 
Sansom says: 

“Having preserved the respectable charac- 
ter of an honest man and a good christian, 
unblemished, even in the esteem of many who 
officially persecuted his religious principles, 
notwithstanding the various difficulties which 
the open profession of them innocently incur- 
red, he died peaceably, at Bramham, in the 


Erratum.—The date of the Bible men- 
ned at the beginning of this article, should 
ye been 1537, not 1530.] 


For “The Friend.” 


1e Account of Richard Smith, author of “A Letter 
a Priest of the Church of England,” A.D. 1660. 


(Concluded from page 226.) 


{uch matter of high interest could be add- 
showing the prosperous growth of the 
tlement, and the primeval innocency of the 
ation between the white men and the red 
n, but the record can be found in old his- 
ies, and it is time to bring this article to a 
se. I am tempted, however, to give the short 
| simple story of the first marriage, from a 
nuscript at my hand, as an illustration not 
ly to have come to the notice of many 
ders. The parties were Matthew Champion 
| Catharine Murfin, two who came in the 

t ship, the “ Kent.” 

In those early times courtship was short 
| marriage celebrated with but little cere- 
ny. Matthew expressed himself inclined 
marry, and Catharine replied, ‘I know not, 
tthew, I have no great objection to thee, 
I must be courted a little!’ The prelimi- 
ies thus settled, they soon after assembled 
yw Friends, proceeded to the nearest pub- 
place, perhaps the first crossway they came 
and there solemnly declared that they took 
h other for man and wife, with mutual 
mises of faith and love, until death should 
arate them. After the ceremony they re- 
ned home to dinner and made a good chear 
some fresh fish which they purchased of a 
ty of Indians they met in the path.” 

This story, if true in all particulars, must 
re occurred before the arrival of the large 
ot in which meetings were early held. 

fhe sons of Richard Smith of Bramham, 
\duced by the grateful prospect of religious 
edom after long oppression,” removed—with 
» exception, Benjamin, who died single in 
eland—to America at various times, from 
‘7 to 1699. The first to emigrate was John, 
eldest, who came over in the ship Kent, 
the year 1677, being then 20 years of age. 
was allotted, as owner of one share of pro- 
ety, lot No. 9, in the first survey of Bur- 
ston town lots, made in that year by 
shard Noble, said lot being on the London 
West side of Main street, where his brother 
niel afterwards built one of the earliest 
sions in Burlington, still standing. He 
mms to have come over as a pioneer for the 
nily, several times making the return voy- 
e to England, and finally dying at sea on 
1 way hither, unmarried, in 1699. «Daniel, 
10 was also a Proprietor, came over with 
seph and Emanuel in 1691, and was fol- 
ved in a few years by Samuel, and lastly 
chard. 

The value of seven thousand pounds in 
ods, was paid by the Proprietors of West 
sw, or New West Jersey, to the Indians in 
tinguishment of their claims to the land, 
aking, with the debt of £11,500, due by 
“linge, £18,500 in allas the first costto them, 
the Province. The final dividend of land 
otted to each Proprietary share35,000 acres; 
is would give for the three shares of Richard 
nith and his two sons, 105,000 acres. Their 
ads were located at various points, from the 
esconetcong and upper Delaware rivers, the 
ighborhood of Burlington and the Rancocas 
| its branches, to the Egg harbor river, on 
hich Daniel Smith had thirty-five tracts. 


” 


age. 
The best idea of his character is to be got 
from the foregoing letter, addressed by him 


Bramham, through whom he often suffered, 
and at whose suit his widow was cruelly im- 
prisoned a few months after his death. It 
breathes a gentle Christian courtesy and love, 
united with firmness and clearness in doc- 
trine, which to me are very admirable. The 
refugee spoken of in the last paragraph was 
probably a Huguenot exile from France, for 
the English priests of that day could receive 
and protect these with one hand, while per- 
secuting Friends with the other. 
In concluding this sketch with some of the 
verses of Richard Smith, I doso not on account 
of any literary merit they possess, but to show 
how entirely he had received the doctrine of 
the Inward Light at the early period of A. p. 
1650, which is the date aflixed, as heretofore 
stated, to the original. They were written in 
early manhood, at a period when protracted 
civil war had reduced literature to a very low 
ebb, and, as compositions, are fully equal to 
those of Sternhold and Hopkins, the favorite 
religious poets and hymn-writers of the day. 
The piece is entitled “A Poetical Epistle 
or Christian Directory, written by Richard 
Smith, 1650.” After describing various states 
of unconverted minds, and of such as having 
had some religious experience have followed 
after false lights, he goes on :— 
“ Now thou whoe’er shalt find thyself 
In any of these states, 
And wouldest gladly life obtain 
And be regenerate, 
Come I will show thee how my soul 
Was brought out of this pit, 
And from the filth of sin redeem’d 
Among the Babes to sit. 


When thys I felt the weight of sin, 
And Conscience was opprest, 

That hopes of life seeméd to fail— 
My soul was from her rest— 

Then did I to the Lord draw near 
And harkened to his Light— 

I did incline mine ear to hear 
What his Witness brought to sight. 


Who answeréd and said to me; 
‘Within thee I have set 

A true and faithful Counsellor 
A guide unto thy feet ;— 

To wit, the Light within the mind 
Which from my Son doth come, 
To be a Guide and Lanthorn bright 

Enlightening every room.’ 


And as this Light of sin convinced, 
And evil showed to me— 
And as I did obedience yield 
Guided by it to be— 
So did the Lord’s own pow’r appear 
From sin to set me free, = 
And strength to grow from grace to grace 
My God did give to me. 


His Covenant New he then to me 
Did tender on this wise ;— P 

‘Tf thou wilt have no gods but Me, 
My glory not despise, 

Nor bow to image, form or shape, 
But in my power stand still,— 

Thou shalt my saving grace receive— 
Thy cup with joy Pl fill” 


So thou that art not in thy rest, 
And wouldest guided be,— 

To thee I give this testament 
My God hath given me. 


And so glory to God in the highest, from 
RicHARD SMITH.” 


About Clocks —Some way of measuring time 


year 1688, about the sixty-second year of his| must have been known at a very early period 


in the history of the world ; for in the book of 
Kings, the dial is spoken of, and the shadows 


oing backward and forward ton degreus. It 


to one of the official persecutors above alluded|is believed that there was more than one way 
to, believed to be the same Priest James, of|by which men had knowledge of the passing 


of the hours. One was by the advancing 
shadows, from step to step, on the flight of 
stairs leading up into palaces and other im- 
portant buildings. 

One of the first inventions was the clepsydra, 
or water-clock, which was a contrivance of 
the Assyrians, and was in use among them as 
early as the reign of the second Sardanapalus. 
Clepsydra, or water stealer, it was called, 
from two words which have that meaning. 
The instrument was of various materials; 
sometimes transparent, but generally of brass, 
and in the shape of a cylinder, holding several 
gallons. In any case, the principle on which 
it operated was the same. There was a very 
small hole, either in the side or bottom, 
through which the water slowly trickled, or, 
as the name expresses it, stole away, into 
another vessel below. In the lower one a cork 
floated, showing the rise of the water. By 
calculating how many times a day the water 
was thus emptied from one to another, they 
gained a general idea of the time. The Chi- 
nese and Hgyptians used this; so, also, did 
the Greeks and Romans; and it is stated that 
something of the kind was found among the 
ancient Britons. It seems to have been one 
of the earliest rude attempts, in many nations, 
to keep a record of the hours. 

The idea of the hour glass must have grown 
out of this. Instead of two large vessels, 
there were devised the pear shaped glasses, 
joined by what may be called the stem ends ; 
and a delicate fine sand was used instead of 
water. It was the invention of a French 
monk, and has never been improved upon. 
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This man recovered the lost art of blowing | 


glass, and then did a second service to the 
world by inventing the beautiful hour glass. 
There was a marvellous exactness of calcula- 
tion about the time which the sand would 
spend in passing through the slender opening 
from one bulb into the other. It has always 
been considered a very accurate time keeper; 
and it is certainly one of the most curious, as 
it is one of the prettiest inventions. 

Clocks were first used in monasteries. 

The word originally meant bell; and the 
two—clock and bell—in calling them to their 
devotions and duties, performed the same of- 
fice. These, however, were tower clocks; not 
small ones for apartments. One was set up 
in France in 1374, and created a great excite- 
ment, being the wonder of the age. The 
maker of it was made a nobleman for his ser- 
vice in constructing such an extraordinary 
piece of workmanship. The first one in Eng- 
land was during the reign of Edward L., and 
was placed in the tower opposite Westminis- 
ter Palace. The hour-glass and sun-dial had 
long been in common use; but this was the 
first thing which could be called a clock, ex- 
cept the water-clocks, one of which had been 
brought home from France by Richard Coeur 
de Lion. 

Clocks were, at this period, of so great 
value, that they were sent as gifts by one 
sovereign to another, as the most rare and 
costly things are now.— Oliver Optic’s Mag. 


Befriending Young People.—When John 
Wesley saw a young man in danger of falling 
into the snares of evil associates, he did not 
watch him sharply at a distance, and speak of 
his shortcomings to others, predicting that he 
was ‘on the high road to ruin.” 

He invited him to his table, and by a genial, 
affable manner, sought to give him good sub- 
jects for thought, or hints for conduct. Advice 
thus hospitably enforced was very impressive. 
He would draw out a young man in conver- 
sation, and learn what studies he was most 
proficient in, which were essential to his suc- 
cess, and then assist him to acquire the mas- 
tery of them. 

Another most valuable way of aiding a 
young man whom social danger threatened, 
was to make him acquainted with well-dis- 
posed, religious young men, who would lead 
him into good paths. Then he watched over 
their future career with a father’s interest and 
tenderness. Thus in a very simple manner 
he accomplished a vast amount of good, be- 
sides preventing a world of evil. 

The Christian duty of hospitality is too 
much neglected by Christians. They lose by 
inhospitality many precious opportunities of 
doing good and of getting good. There is 
nothing that endears the heart of the young 
and of the stranger more than a warm wel- 
come from those on whom they have no claim. 
It opens the heart’s door wide to receive im- 
pressions of good, and fills the memory with 
great remembrances. 

“That woman is a Christian, if ever there 
was one,” said a poor painter boy to me about 
a kind old lady who had befriended him in 
his loneliness and poverty. She had given 
him many a meal when hungry, or called him 
in her pleasant doorway to receive a pocket- 
ful of cakes, and once, when sick, had taken 
him home and nursed him with a mother’s 
tenderness. The boy is a man now, but the 
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memory of those little kindnesses will never 
fade from his, heart. 

It you wish to be gootl to the young, prove 
yourself indeed a generous, loving friend to 
them. 

REJOICING IN HOPE. 

“Having a desire to depart and be with Christ which 

is far better.” Phil. i. 23. 


I long to bathe my tired wing 
In crystal founts of heavenly bliss ; 
T long my Saviour’s praise to sing, 
And see him as he is. 


Ah! when I think of robes of white— 
No stain to soil, no blot to dim; 

And when I dream of founts of light, 
All—all reflecting Him, 


Selected. 


I long to breathe a purer air 

Than this gross atmosphere below ; 
I long—and yet I would not dare 

To say, “ Lord, let me go!” 


Ts it not joy on earth to dwell 

Where He, the Son of Man, hath dwelt? 
Like him to quaff the desert well 

And kneel where He hath knelt? 


Ts it not joy His steps to mark, 

And strive to walk where He hath trod, 
In places weary, rough, and dark— 

Yet hallowed by my God? 


Oh fainting heart! take hold of Him 
Who fainted not to bear thy load 

Tho’ thorns seem rude and skies look dim, 
He trod a rougher road. 


Selected. 
TRIFLES. 


The griefs that fall to every share, 
The heavier sorrows that life brings, 

The heart can nerve itself to bear, 
Great sorrows are half holy things. 


But for the ills each hour must make, 
The cares with every day renewed, 
Tt seems scarce worth the while to take 

Such little things with fortitude. 


And he before whose wakened might 
The strongest enemies must fall, 
Is overcome by foes so slight, 
He scorns to hold them foes at all. 


Method of Searching for Diamonds. | 
There is little doubt that diamonds exist | 
many places as yet unknown, or where the | 
presence is unsuspected. Gold is discover 
readily in auriferous regions, even by thos 
who are inexperienced at the work, but th | 
diamond is far less easily detected. It is ve | 
difficult for the unpracticed eye to distinguis 
it in its natural condition from crystals 
quartz or topaz. One, therefore, who has ng 
experience in diamond seeking may see, ang 
even handle, such gems without recognizin 
them or even suspecting their value. It w, 
in consequence of the geological knowledge 
Humboldt that the diamond regions of th 
Ural mountains, in Russia, were first di 
covered. At his suggestion the gold washer 
were directed to search for diamonds befor 
they bad been found or any suspicion rais¢ 
of their existence. From that time to th 
present the finding of diamonds there has bé 
come frequent. 

In Brazil, where great numbers of di 
monds, chiefly of small size, have been di 
covered, the method of searching for them 
to wash the sands of certain rivers in a ma 
ner precisely similar to that employed in th 
gold fields of Australia—namely, by the al 
of prospecting pans. A shovel full of eartht 
thrown into the pan, which is then immerse 
in water, and gently moved about. The 
sult is that the contents are converted into 
kind of thick, muddy slush, from which th 
stones are picked out by hand. 

As the washing goes on the dirt and sar 
are gradually disposed of, and the pan coz 
tains, apparently, only about a pint of thi 
mud. Great caution is now observed, and ulti 
mately there remains only a small quantit 
of sand. The diamonds and particles of go 
if haply they are present, sink, by virtue o 
their great specific gravity, to the botton 
and are selected and removed by the practise 
eye and hand of the operator. But how shal 
the gems be detected by one who has had n 
experience, and who in a jeweller’s shop coul 
not separate them from quartz or Fren¢ 


Interesting Figures.—Prof. S. P. Langley, of| paste ? The difficulty can only be overcom 


the Alleghany Observatory, has computed the 
area of one of the spots lately visible near the 
centre of the sun’s disc, from careful measure- 
ments, and found it to exceed 2,300,000 square 
miles, which is more than ten times the entire 
area of the earth. Ina communication to the 
Pittsburg Commercial he says: “Masses the 
size of whole continents are utterly changed 
in shape, or disappear from one day to an- 
other. Sometimes the observer watches them, 
and the whole ‘spot’ is, to all appearance, 
slowly rotated by the cyclones which are visi- 
bly working there. This is one of the many 
centres of similar action, not all on the same 
scale, but baffling the eye by their number 
and incessant changes of form, which the 
draftsman labors after in vain, and which even 
the photographer can but imperfectly render. 
Our planet is intimately connected with these 
phenomena. Why magnetic needles move re- 
sponsively to these great changes in the sun, 
or why auroras should light up our winter 
sky at intervals more frequently repeated as 
this solar action is more violent, are questions 
which astronomy is now trying to answer. 
The fact that they do so is certain; the cause 
is still unknown.” 


If Christian charity be in your hearts, your 
whole life may be one continual exercise of it. 


by testing such stones as may be suspected 


‘be precious. Let these be preserved until th 


day’s washing is over, and then tried by the 
very sure operation of attempting to cut wit 
their sharp corners, glass, crystal or quartz, 
When they are too minute to be held bé 
tween the finger and thumb, the specimer 
may be pressed into the end of a stick of har 
wood, and run along the surface of a piece ¢ 
window glass. A diamond will, in such cas 
make its mark, and cause, too, a ready frag 
ture of the glass inthe line over which it hg 
travelled. Tested in a similar way upon 
crystal of quartz, the diamond will make sué 
an impression as no one crystal can have upor 
another. But, a yet more certain and pect 
liar characteristic of the diamond lies in th 
form of its crystals. The sapphires and tk 
zircon will readily cut glass and scrate 
quartz, but they have not the curved edgé 
of the diamond. In small crystals this pee 
liarity can only be observed by using a mag 
nifying glass, but it is invariably present 
the true gem, whether it be large or small. 
It is, perhaps, rare to find a diamond wit 
four curvilinear faces, but such a circumstan¢ 
places its identity beyond the domain of doub 
Another form of diamond is that of the o 
tahedron, or eight-sided solid, with the edg 
replaced by interrupted narrow convex 8t 
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Such interrupted, convex, or rounded|he must not receive; * * * 


e8 are sure indications of genuineness.|receive the peace from the Son of peace,’ * 
diamond breaks or is scratched with diffi-|* * which all the earthly teachers for the 
y, and hence a test sometimes employed|earth, made by man, cannot receive or be- 


but ‘ye will 


» place the specimen between two hard 
es—as a couple of coins, for example— 
force them together with the hands. 
a pressure will crush a particle of quarts, 
ithe diamond will only indent the metal. 
aus much of practical information for the 
ice of the diamond hunter of the cape; 
now, supposing a successful issue to his 
‘tions, let us say a word or two as to the 
e of estimating the value of diamonds. 
y are invariably valued by the carat, which 
rassayer’s grains. The estimate is made 
quaring the number of carats, and multi- 
ag the result by the price of a single carat. 
price, it will thus be seen, increases in a 
piple proportion weight. The actual price 
‘small, rough diamond, fit to be polished, 
out £2 per carat. One of two carats is 
h, therefore, £8; one of four carats is 
th £128. The value increases by both 
and color—or water, as it is termed. 
“hen diamonds are cut and polished they 
‘known to jewellers as brilliant, rose and 
diamonds, depending on the form and 
.ber of the artificial faces. Diamond cut- 


reave you of.” 

Moreover, it is positively asserted, that to 
pray, preach, or to give praise, as well as truly 
to call Jesus Lord, requires an immediate 
and special gift of the Spirit, and cannot be 
performed in man’s will at any time. It is 
evident there has been a false love or charity 
springing up in the Society; so that crea- 
turely zeal and activity, under very specious 
appearances (as an angel of Light) have been 
for a long time undermining our testimonies, 
and were it not for the hope that when “The 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of 
the Lord shall lift up a standard against him,” 
there might be some dismay in our ranks. 
But I believe there is no cause for fear, only 
for those who desert to the enemy, or refuse 
on account of a little suffering, to stand up 
faithfully; or may be willing to make a com- 
promise so to bring a false peace. These have 
cause to fear ; for it had been better for them 
not to have known the way of truth, than act 
the part of a Judas; yet the Lord will arise, 
and through his annointed ones (although 
they to the wisdom of this world may appear 


| is chiefly done in Holland, on wheels of|no more fit than the rams’ horns for the de- 


or copper, and with the agency of the 
of inferior diamonds, known as diamond 
A set diamond may be tested by plac- 
‘wax on its back. The lustre of a true 
will not be affected by this operation, 
le the spurious brilliancy of paste imita- 
8 will be totally destroyed by it.—Me- 
ics’ Magazine. 


For “ The Friend.” 
» has been for some time much on my 
d, to express a little on the cause of the 
sent low state of our religious Society ; 


struction of the walls of Jericho), make his 
power known, and the broad walls of Baby- 
lon must give way. My object is to enjoin 
upon such as see, and feel the state of things 
amongst us, to be faithful, and to be willing 
to offer themselves even as marks for the 
enemy; for there always were some to be 
given up freely. The Saviour gave himself 
up; the Apostles also, even to death, and 
the martyrs at the Reformation. Also a no- 
ble list of valiants in our Society, as Parnell, 
Borough, and many noble women ; Mary Dyer, 
as well as others, who yet speak unto us to 


ng rise to many conflicting opinions,|follow them as they faithfully eee the 
ps 


pngst its members. 

the writings of the early Friends, that 
7 were given to see, and know, the reality 
naving immediate access to God, by his 
it; and consequently that any ministry 


It is very evident|Saviour. 


Millville, N. Y., Third mo. 5th. 


The North German Arctic Expedition. 
Amid news of battles, sieges and painful 


ely of man, however he might be trained|diplomacy, the return of the North German 
vefor, or whatever powers of oratory or|Exploring Expedition to Bremen willscarcely 
juent address he might possess, was an ac-|be noticed ; and yet its labors have involved 
. hindrance to the true knowledge of God,|conflict with danger and heroic endurance 
nis Spirit. Therefore there was not only|which command admiration, and remind us 
»pugnance thereto, but very often special|of the touching narratives of polar adventure 
unciations of such a ministry. We need 
be surprised that as a consequence the 

‘e dreadfully persecuted, and that like the 
‘ttsmen of Diana of the Ephesians, such 
isters were conspicuous in denouncing 


very two hundred years ago. In May, 1869, 


written by English. pioneers of Arctic disco- 


the steamer Germania, with the schooner 
Hansor as a tender, sailed to explore the Arc- 
tic Sea, and push as far as possible towards 
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she sank. Provisions, cordage, with other 
stores, and the boats had been previously 
taken out and stacked on a huge floe, to which 
the crew, fourteen persons in all, had escaped. 
There they built themselves a house with 
lumps of coal, planks and sails, and so passed 
the winter; trusting to the southerly drift on 
which the Arctic ice is slowly borne. They 
were about twenty miles from the shore; 
bears and foxes visited them ; regular watches 
and discipline were maintained; and by the 
end of December they had drifted down to 
68°. A few days later, in storm and mist, the 
floe broke up; their house was destroyed; 
escape seemed hopeless; five nights they 
passed in the boats, awaiting the final destruc- 
tion of the floe, which, from some miles in cir- 
cumference, had been reduced to about 200 
paces. The southerly drift continued. On 
the 7th of May, 1870, they were down to 61° 
12 m.; Cape Farewell could not be far dis- 
tant; they took to the boats, and, on half 
rations, battled a way through and over the 
ice to the shore. On the 13th of June they 
entered a bay, and found themselves at the 
Friederichsthal mission station; and their long 
and perilous voyage came to an end. The 
Hskimos of the place were amazed that any 
one survived such a weary drift upon a field 
of ice. From the mission station the adven- 
turers went on to Julianshaab, whence they 
got a passage to Copenhagen, and landed in 
that port on the Ist of September. 

Among this brave party were Dr. Gustave 
Laube, of the University of Vienna, and Dr. 
Buchholz, of the University of Griefswalde, 
who were attached to the party for scientific 
purposes. The Committee of Management 


have resolved that a sketch of the adventur- 
ous voyage shall bo fortuwith published, to 


be speedily followed by a separate narrative, 
with illustrations, and ultimately by the scien- 
tific reports; in which our knowledge of mete- 
orology and of ocean currents will be much 
increased.—Athenceum. 


Selected. 

Attended our First-day meeting at Rath- 
anagan ; my spirit was tendered and humbled 
under various considerations, and my soul 
was exercised and bowed in deep travail; in 
which state of mind it was clearly seen, 
(though I was not engaged to express it) that 
the creation of God in the soul is by the effi- 
cacy and work of His blessed Son Christ 
Jesus, who said by his servant, “Behold I 
create all things new ;” and that he also was 
the beginning of the creation of God. In the 
old creation light was first created, and the 
Almighty “saw that it was good.” So in the 
new Creation light first arises in the soul, and 


se who brought their trade in jeopardy. 
; it was not only that they were brought 
xnow God for themselves, by his spiritual 
earance within them, but the Lord so 
ired out of his Spirit upon them, that not 
y sons, but (horror of horrors) daughters, 
, servants and handmaids prophesied, so 

gifts were restored, as at the first, for 
ying of the spiritual house, and the per- 
sing of the work ; also the Saviour’s declara- 
} revived, “ Freely ye have received, freely 


” 
. 


George Fox’s Journal, p. 501, says,|in pursuance of instructions, and in endeavor- 
all the preachers for tithes and money |ing to force a passage through the ice became 
* must be testified against in the Lord’s| beset, and on the 19th of September was com- 
er and Spirit ;” and again, “Therefore in|pletely frozen in, in lat. 73° 6 m. N., long. 19° 
power of the Lord, maintain the war|8m. West. 
sinst the beast, and do not. put into his/lation, The ice accumulated about the vessel, 
om lest he cry peace to you: which peace\and nipped her so severely that in October 


the’pole. The Germania, having parted com- 
pany, wintered in lat. 74° N., on the coast of 
East Greenland, and sent out’ sledge parties 
which travelled up the coast to 77° N., from 
which it will be understood that an important 
addition to our geographical knowledge has 
been made. The ship has recently returned 
to Bremen, all well. 

The same good fortune has not attended 
the Hansor. After parting company, as above 
mentioned, she was steered to the northward, 


shows to man his condition, and the necessity 
of a change, if ever he becomes new; and not 
only shows, but helps out of the old state of 
death, and that by proper gradations. This 
is the true Light that enlightens every man 
that comes into the world; and as man is 
faithful to its discoveries he advances in the 
work of God, sees more light, which discovers 
to him his own deformity, and abases self; 
for the more we have and enjoy of the light 
of Christ, the more humble we are, the more 
jealous of our own corrupt nature, and the 
more zealous to live to#he honor of God. And 
as we keep in a yielding obedience unto the 
manifestation of this glorious Light, we be- 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus, who de- 
clared he would create all things new. As 


This was the beginning of tribu- 


— 
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this new state is witnessed, man may properly 
be said to have dominion over his own cor- 
rupt propensities and the evils that are in the 
world,—haviug victory only by Christ; and 
not only over them, but he will keep the bless- 
ings of the old creation in their proper places, 
having dominion over them, subduing the 
earthly mind which centres and settles too 
much on earthly objects. But alas! how 
many are there now, making a high and ex- 
alted profession, who are not only led captive 
by their own lusts and evil habits, but are 
slaves and in captivity to those things which 
were given as gifts and blessings for a noble 
and dignified use, and to be subordinate to 
man.—Samuel Neale. 


Japanese Carving.—The Japanese are fond 
of the grotesque, and this trait of character 
is shown in many of the small objects they 
carve in wood and ivory. “Some of them are 
mythical monsters, with obese forms, and 
loose rolling balls in their capacious mouths; 
or contorted writhing dragons, with scaly 
trunks and heads, which could have been 
suggested only by the remembrance of some 
hideous dream. Natural objects, however, 
are very carefully copied. I have a group of 
toadstools with the stem and gills exactly as 
in nature, and a melon with the netted rough- 
ness peculiar to the rind of that fruit, most 
skilfully imitated. A snake which, with head 
erect, eyes glistening, and tongue protruding, 
has eaten his way through the melon, is 
carved with minute accuracy, even to the 
rendering of the small curved teeth. I have 
a very neat figure of a Musina, a pretty, fox- 
like animal, with a bishy tail, of which the 
Japauvse make groat pots. Sho is ropresent- 
ed going off to market, standing on her 
hind legs, with an aquatic plant to protect 
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graved. The finish of this figure is exquisite. 
—fambles of a Naturalist. 


j For “The Friend.” 

Feeling a strong desire that our testimony 
to plainness of dress, Janguage and manners, 
may have the place and importance given 
them which it is the design of our great and 
holy Lawgiver they should occupy, I offer for 
the perusal of the readers of “The Friend,” 
the following passages from the writings of 
John Barclay and Wm. Lewis. Whilst it is 
admitted that a strict adherence to these tes- 
timonies may be substituted for inward, spirit- 
ual cleansing, I believe the Society of Friends 
cannot cast them aside, without deserting the 
ground and forsaking the service allotted it 
in the militant Church. 

May the Lord strengthen us to bring all 
the tithes into his storehouse. Referring to 
a letter from Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, 
to her brother, J. B. writes:—The Princess 
knew Barclay to be a Quaker by his hat, and 
thereupon took occasion to inform herself of 
all their opinions. 

“ Neither the Princess, nor Barclay, nor the 
friends of Barclay in that day, placed any un- 
due value upon singularity of external appear- 
ance, merely as such. The costume of the 
Friends had, before this date, (1676) become 
peculiar and conspicuous, for its simplicity, 
in consequence of the extravagance and pre- 
posterous fashions generally prevalent.. They 
kept with but very slight variation to the 
mode of dress in use among sober-minded peo- 
ple, at the time they had their rise in these 
kingdoms ; and considered it one mark of a 
little and degraded mind, to be frequently, or 
without some sufficient occasion, adopting 
‘changeable suits of apparel.’”’ Tsai. iii. 22. 

It was this view of the subject, which made 
them non-conformists to the fashion of a pass- 


her head, while she holds another smaller leaf|ing world, as well as to the manners of those 


asafan. On her arm is slung a gourd to 
serve as a water-bottle, should she be thirsty 
on her way. The creature’s fur in this ivory 
gem is wonderfully rendered, and the veins of 
the leaves are sculptured with the most min- 
ute accuracy. 

“In these clever carvings, scenes from dai- 
ly life are reproduced with marvellous fidelity 
and effect. In one of my specimens, two 
small boys are playing at ‘chequers.’ One 
fixes his eyes with a look of anxiety on his 
vis-a-vis, Who is about to throw for first move. 
The other, confident of success, assumes a 
well-pleased air, though he is obliged to use 
both hands to hold up the dice box, which is 
nearly as big as his head. On examining the 
interior of the dice box, a single die is seen 
loose within, having all the dots marked with 
minute accuracy. 

“Another figure of very skilful workman- 
ship, one of my choicest examples, represents 
an old man with a beaming countenance, dig- 
ging with a mattock into a heap of money, 
which the sharp nose of his dog has discover- 
ed for him. His eager attitude is very ex- 
pressively rendered, and the carving of his 
dress is as perfect as it can be—the texture 
and pattern of his garments being accurately 
copied from the living model, even to the 
grass sandals on his feet, and the few decay- 
ed teeth in the old man’s open mouth. On 
examining the under surface of the money 
heap, the different coins of Japan—boo, tem- 
po, cash, and cobang—each with its own dis- 
tinctive marks, are found to be faithfully en- 


who love it; their close scrutiny into the mo- 
tives for all their conduct, induced a caution, 
a jealousy, a precision in these respects, which 
while wholesome and beneficial, appeared to 
be consistent with the apostolic injunction, 
“Be ye holy in all manner of conversation.” 
1 Peter, i. 15. 

Wm. Lewis relates part of his experience 
previous to joining the Society in 1798 as fol- 
lows: 

“Plainness and simplicity in apparel, man- 
ners, and speech also, (to a certain extent), 
appeared to me from my early convictions to 
be quite accordant with the precepts and ex- 
ample of our Holy Redeemer; and well know- 
ing that the vanity of my own heart, was that 
which induced conformity to the world in 
these respects, whilst in my state of bondage 
thereto, self-denial in practice extended in 
some degree to them, in a gradual manner; 
and here it comes in my way to notice that 
wide departure from the simplicity which is 
in Christ, and from the guidance of his meek, 
loving, holy spirit, at present so glaring in the 
outward and visible church; so that in the 
general, an almost total disregard both of the 
letter and spirit of the Gospel of Christ, is, 
with respect to these points, allowed and even 
defended, Attention to apparel, as being in 
any way connected with our demeanor before 
Almighty God, or with the walking before 
him in humility, righteousness, and holiness, 
is even ridiculed by many; although it is a 
subject which one of the holy prophets hada 
commission from the most High to treat of, 


i 


as one of the effects of a deep revolt from hi 
and to denounce impending judgments 
account thereof.—Isai. iii. Another, amj 
wisdom’s children, declares that a man’s 
tire, gait, and excessive laughter show y 
he is. And if we add to this, the plain § 
positive injunctions of the apostles Peter 
Paul, which as expressly forbid attention 
the adorning of the person in what is w 
as the eighth commandment prohibits inen 
ing wealth by fraud in anything that is de 
must we not plainly see that a followey 
Christ is called upon to bear by exampll 
full testimony against conformity to the sp 
of the world, as it works in a vain-glo 
desire of significance and respectability fr 
an appearance in fashionable apparel, evider 
the chief incentive to a much greater ati 
tion thereto, than proper decency requi 
Respecting plainness of speech, I have § 
that to a certain extent, the propriety 0: 
was accordant with my judgment—it was 
but some time elapsed before I felt it nee 
sary to adopt it so fully as Friends do. W) 
led to close and deep consideration, concé 
ing the ground on which they believe it rj 
to differ from others in this respect, was, 
the best of my recollection nearly as folloy 
After two years seclusion from public pla 
of worship, (except when particularly invi 
to any), in my hours of retirement, wh 
were then many and daily, it forcibly ca 
to my view, that a course so ascetic was 
accordant either with the spirit of the gosy 
or the plain injunctions of the Apostles, | 
the practice of believers in any age of 
Church; brotherly union and fellowship | 
pearing to be of the very essence of that spi 
which, breathing good will to all, and lovs 
without dissimulation, naturally cares for 
spiritual welfare of others, and bears th 
burdens. Opening my mind to these cons 
erations, they soon pressed weightily, and 
thoughts turned to religious fellowship. — 
the first glance that way, the Society | 
Friends appeared to be the only one I cot 
possibly join myself to; but in order to 
it was seen to be necessary that my judgmeé 
and practice should be altogether in confor 
ity with theirs; and excepting language, th 
were nearly so; but the very idea of a chan 
in this particular, caused such a shrinking 
almost dread of mind, as induced an attem 
to sift and prove groundless, their argumer 
in proof of its being a genuine christian tes 
mony against that corruption in speech, whi 
as to the letter I could not deny to be vé 
evident, in that commonly adopted, how f 
I evaded the force of what they advanced } 
the subject, or how soon I passed from that 
what the Scriptures contained, as applicak 
to the point in question, I cannot now re@ 
lect; only, that ultimately, a diligent sear 
in them concerning the matter, was exclusis 
ly resorted to. The first passage that arre 
ed my attention, was the apostolic injunct 
to be in the use of ‘sound speech that cant 
be condemned.’ This pressed and pinched 
some degree at first, but I got from under 
weight, by reasoning after this manner 
Sound! that is surely so, which, proceedi 
from a heart without rottenness and dives’ 
of all deceit, seeks not to leave a false impr 
sion on the minds of hearers. But ‘hold fi 
the form of sound words,’ came from the sa’ 
authority, and appearing to inculcate, t 
substantial rectitude of heart, with every ¢ 
er effect of the light of Christ therein, she 


] 
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We hope Frieijds everywhere will obtain 
the work, and not only read it themselves, © 
but give it a wide circulation among other 
christian professors. 

It is for sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 
Arch St. Price, single copy, 15 cts., $1.50 
per dozen. 


forth in its native garb before others,|in the discharge of their important duties, re- 
that in the real possession of truth in-|membering they are delegated as care-takers 
ly, every appearance of evil must be ab-|over a very important trust ; and happy will 
ed from outwardly; this, for a time, lay|it be for those parents who, in the day of 
more weight than the former; but at|righteous inquisition, may stand acquitted in 
h appeared to contain nothing that|the Divine sight, having done all they could 
i to its force. I came at last to the|to preserve their offspring in true simplicity, 
’s message to his people through the/and in the fear of the Lord.—Ann Crowley. 
het Malachi, charging them with such 
nolding as was even robbery in his sight, 
which was committed by keeping back 
9s and offerings.’ Reflecting upon this 
ye, and remembering that in these offer- 
mint, anise, &c., were included, things as 
nificant in themselves, when compared 
the weightier matters of the law, as a 
of sound words could be fd substantial 
_in the inward parts, and yet, that Divine 
9m made them of such importance, as to 
smn those who refused compliance with 
, was enjoined respecting them, in the 
| manner noticed, I began to fear that 
\ds were right, and that it was my duty, 
1 individual, to join them in testimony 
ist the corruptions crept into modern 
age, and to go back to the primitive 
icity and plainness of speech. A sore 
‘ise of mind now took place, and whilst 
r it, falling in company with a minister- 
Priend from America, a communication 
his lips was as a seal thereto. He ad- 
ed the company, some of whom had 
ped our peculiar testimonies, nearly in 
manner. ‘Robbery, Robbery! It is a 
e of no small magnitude with respect to 
"3 pertaining to man; how great then is 
urpitude, when the rights of the Most 
. are invaded, and tbe creature holds 
what is due to the Creator! Some of 
were charged even with this atrocity; 
had the impudence to query, Where- 
but an answer was ready, In tithes and 
ings.’ After this introduction he enlarg- 
1 the subject. When the company were 
t to separate, he noticed me; asked who 
s, &. On being told my name and a few 
culars, he parted with me after uttering 
s words, “ Well, William, bring all the 
s into the store house.’ The impression 
1y mind was powerful indeed. 
‘rom this period (1793) [I had a fixed ap- 
ension that I should fall short of divine 
iring if the cross was not submitted to, in 
sct of language, yet continued shrinking 
sfrom, and struggling with that which 
ysed it, for nearly two years; during 
‘+h time, many prayers, with tears, were 
ed up to a gracious God, for guidance in 
matter, and for strength to bear all he 
1t see meet to lay upon me for the re- 
ion of my natural will, and the humilia- 
of my soul before him, and in the sight 
an also; until at length, almost dreading 
idress him in terms I feared to use when 
king to my fellow creatures, in much 
idation of spirit I submitted to adopt 
t Friends term the plain language ; where- 
nother stumbling block was removed out 
‘y path.” 


We have received a small pamphlet of 
thirty-five pages, recently published, entitled 
“Selections from Letters of Thomas Kite to 
his daughter Susanna Kite, while at West- 
town Boarding School.” Short as these selec- 
tions are, they abound in excellent and appro- 
priate counsel from a religiously concerned 
father, who could justly estimate the tempta- 
tions of youth; and who, being himself well 
versed in the discipline of the school of Christ, 
was qualified to point out to the young be- 
ginner the first lessons to be learned, and to 
encourage her to docility and faithfulness in 
acquiring them. 

Written to a child, the language of the let- 
ters is appropriate to her age, and yet becom- 
ing the importance of the subjects treated on. 

pis Se SE Pa We think the little book well fitted to be 
I believed there were those living, who placed in the hands of children, calculated to 


would see the day, though I was neither pro- interest them, and to promote their best in- 
phet nor prophet’s son, when gifts will be terests. ; 

given, to be occupied in the church; by which There is a short account given of the last 
the Lord’s name will be glorified amongst us. days of this daughter, whose name became by 
Those members who trample on our testi-| Marriage Susanna Sharpless. 

monies, and despise those who keep to them, The work is for sale at Friends’ Book Store. 
will find it a heavy burthen, when laid on a 
death bed, to have turned any aside from the 
faithful acknowledgment of them.—Journal 
of William Evans. 


Colored children have been admitted by 
the public school authorities of New Orleans 
to the public schools, which were heretofore 
attended by white children only. 


At the completion of the Mont Cenis tun- 
nel, the last thin partition of rock in the 
middle of the tunnel was reserved to be blast- 
ed at the formal celebration. But a small 
hole was made in it, and thegworkmen on both 
sides, who had for 13 years and 40 days been 
toiling their way toward each other, now, 
for the first time, saw each other’s faces 
through it, shook hands, and, so far as of the 
same nationality, conversed together. When 
the mine was fired the lights went out for a 
distance of about 1,000 yards around the spot. 
The first to climb over the fragments of rock 
was the Italian Commandant, Grattoni. There 
was a general scramble from: both sides, and 
cries of “ Viva l Italia!” 


The readers of “The Friend” may have, 
from time to time, noticed in its columns com- 
munications from our friend Yardley Warner, 
relative to schools for the Freedmen in the 
neighborhood of Maryville, Tennesse, which 
he has been for many months engaged in in- 
stituting and conducting. We have recently 
seen testimonials, signed by a large number 
of men in that neighborhood, who from their 
callings and position, we suppose must be in- 
telligent and influential, certifying to the ex- 
cellence and value of the Normal School, in 
particular, and also of the other schools in 
different places. He is desirous to raise, by 
subscription, fifteen hundred dollars, in order 
that these schools may be continued and thus 
secure to the Freedmen there the continued 
benefit of what has cost him so much time 
and labor. 
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“True Christian Baptism and Communion : 
by Joseph Phipps.” 

This short but well argued and conclusive 
‘treatise on two of what are considered by most 
other christian denominations but Friends, 
binding “ordinances,” has just been hand- 
somely printed and issued by the Book Com- 
mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings. It is a 
duodecimo of forty-eight pages, and we think 
can hardly fail to interest every one desirous 
to become acquainted with the true character 
of these important subjects, who will take the 
time to peruse it. Itis not an uncommon cir- 
cumstance for other religious professors, to 
speak of Friends as not being within the 
Church of Christ, because they do not prac- 
tise water baptism, or observe the use of bread 
and wine, commonly called “the Lord’s Sup- 
per.” We think all who are willing to give 
this little work a candid, unprejudiced perusal, 
will see that the belief of the Society in the 
spiritual reality of the one true christian bap- 
tism and communion, is in accordance with 
the teaching of Holy Scripture, and therefore 
that the outward symbol is effete, and its con- 
tinuance becomes dangerous, as betraying 
into reliance on the shadow instead of experi- 
encing the substance, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—It is stated that the German army remain- 
ing in France will extend from the departments of 
Seine Inferieure to Dijon. This line extends from the 
channel to the Cote @’Or, and includes twenty provinces. 
The dismission of the landwehr from service will make 
the army of occupation wholly regular. The German 
prisoners from the ceded provinces are to be released at 
once; the others at the close of the final treaty. 

The French National Assembly after refusing to ad- 
journ to Paris, resolved by the same vote, 407 to 104, 
to adjourn to Versailles, where preparations have been 
completed for their accommodation. 

Napoleon has addressed a communication to the pre- 
sident of the French A®sembly, protesting against the 
vote by which that body declared that his dynasty had 
forfeited the throne as unjust and illegal. The Assem- 
bly, he says, was created only to make peace, and has 
exceeded its powers. The foundation of all public right 
is the plebiscite, and to that he is ready to bow, and to 
that alone. 

On the withdrawal of the Prussians, serious disturb- 
ances broke out in Paris, and the National Guard took 
the position of armed insurrection against the govern- 
ment. General Paladines has been appointed to the 
command of the National Guard. He is not popular 
with the guard because of his acknowledged firmness 


fondness for dress and music, was one of 
greatest foibles; and I am bound in grati- 
‘to acknowledge, that had it not been for 
ntal care, advice, and prudent restraint, 
ight have gone great lengths in these 
ifications. Then, in the love of the gospel, 
yuld most earnestly and affectionately re- 
mend all religious parents to be faithful 
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and talent. He wishes to reform and reorganize that 
* body. A dispatch of the 11th says: The National 
Guard have agreed to return the cannon in their pos- 
session to the Government, on condition that their or- 
ganization will not be dissolved, and the continuance of 


per day until work is resumed. In accordance with 
this arrangement, the National Guard have already 
commenced to park their cannon in the garden of the 
Luxembourg. 

The return of the French soldiers interned in Swit- 
zerland has been postponed at the request of the French 
government, in consequence of the interruption of the 
Paris and Lyons railroad. It has however been con- 
cluded that they shall all be returned by the 22d inst. 

On the 7th inst. the Germans delivered to the French 
all the forts on the left bank of the Seine. The Em- 
peror William and his staff took their departure from 
Versailles on the same day. The Germans were to 
leave the neighborhood entirely by the 19th inst. Count 
Bismarck returned to Berlin on the 9th inst. 

The report that the ex-Emperor Napoleon is coming 

to England is premature. It does not appear that he is 
yet at liberty. 
* In the British House of Commons the education bill 
has passed by a large majority. The bill permitting 
marriage to a deceased wite’s sister also passed. The 
London Post learns that the prospect of the settlement 
of all matters in dispute between the United States and 
England by the high commission at Washington is very 
promising. There is an evident disposition to treat all 
topics with fairness. Discussions will first take place 
upon the fisheries and afterward upon the Alabama 
claims. 

The Times announces the following changes in the 
ministry: George J. Goschen succeeds Hugh C. E. 
Childers as first lord of the admiralty ; James Stansfeld 
succeeds Goschen as president of the poor law board; 
W. E. Baxter succeeds Stansfeld as one of the joint sec- 
retaries of the treasury; and Geo. J. Shaw Lefevre, at 
present secretary for the home department, succeeds 
Baxter as secretary of the admiralty. 

A dispatch from Rome says: The Pope has held a 
consistory in which he delivered an allocution of con- 
siderable length. In his address to the cardinals he 
attacks the motives and acts of the authors of the recent 
Italian events, and particularly the occupation of Rome, 
and rejects the guarantee of his spiritual power proposed 
by the bill recently passed by the Italian Parliament. 
He also laments the occurrence of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and expresses his gratitude for the devotion to 
himself of the church of the whole Catholic world. 

A Kingston Jamaica dispatch of the 11th inst. says : 
The United States steamers Tennessee and Nantasket, 
with the members of the San Domingo Commission, 
arrived here to-day by way of Port au Prince, all well 
on board of both steamers. The Tennessee will sail in 
four days for New York, by way of Key West. The 
performances of the Tennessee have delighted every- 
body. Her officers regard her as one of the strongest 
ships in the navy. Kach Commissioner is preparing a 
draft of his report, and as yet the separate drafts have 
not been compared. Upon most points of the resolu- 
tion of Congress the report of the Commissioners will 
show a condition of affairs favorable to annexation. 

According to the Journal Official it appears that not- 
withstanding the difficulty of providing food which the 
directors of the Jardin des Plantes experienced during 
the siege of Paris, many of the most valuable animals 
have been preserved, among them two hippopotami, 
the rhinoceros, the two Asiatic elephants, the African 
elephant, and some of the antelopes. 

A Paris dispatch of the 13th says, Versailles has been 
evacuated by the Germans, and a French garrison in- 
stalled. A convention for the return of the French 
prisoners in Germany has been signed at Ferrieres, 
some to return by sea from Bremen and Hamburg, and 
others overland. <A portion of the National Guard still 
hold a number of cannon, refusing to deliver them up 
to the authorities. 

Earl Granville has announcgd in the House of Lords 
that the Conference on the Eastern question had been 
closed. A treaty had been signed at the Foreign office 
abrogating the restriction on the admission of foreign 
men-of-war into the Dardanelles and Bosphorus. The 
Porte, in times of peace, may admit into those waters 
naval vessels of friendly Powers, whenever needed to 
enforce the treaty of 1856. The Danubian Commission 
is prolonged twelve years. ‘The protocol expressly de- 
clares that no Power can relieve itself of the obligations 
of the treaty without the consent of all the signatories. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 11th says: Serious disturb- 
ances have taken place in the provinces. At Alcante 
an armed mob fired upon the mayor and other civil au- 
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thorities, and some lives were lost. In the elections | : 
the opposition is triumphing. In consequence of the $5.85. No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.55; spring 


disturbed state of the country, the King’s trip to meet $1.25 a $1.37. No. 2oats, 51 cts. Corn, 60 ets. 


the Queen is deferred. 


St. Lowis.—Cotton, 13} cts, Superfine flour, $4 


more.— White corn, 83 a 85 cts.; yellow, 82 a & 


London, 3d mo. 18th. Consols, 91}. U. 8. 5-20’s of |Oats, 62 a 65 cts. Sugar cured hams, 18 cts. — 
the allowance to each member of one frane and a half| 1862, 91}; of 1867, 90}; ten-forties, 88%. 


Liverpool. —Cotton dull. Uplands, 74d.; Orleans, 
7gd. Red wheat, 10s. 9d. a 11s, 2d. per cental. 

Shocks of earthquake occurred in the Sandwich Is- 
lands on the 19th ult. They were general throughout 
the group. In Lansi great rocks were hurled down the 
cliffs, and some of the valleys were rendered unfit for 
cultivation by the debris from the mountains. No lives 
appear to have been lost. : 

Unirep Srares.—The destruction of wealth in the 
slaveholding south by the civil war and emancipation 
is shown by the anngxed figures from the census for 
1870, of the value of real and personal estate, compared 
with similar statistics for 1860: 


1860. 1870. 

Florida, $73,101,500 $40,191,756 
Georgia, 645,895,237 219,878,720 
Louisiana, . 602,118,568 325,712,991 
Mississippi, F ; 607,324,911 174,305,548 
7 orth Carolina, . : 358,739,399 162,346,838 

irginia, : 9 371,162,885 
West Virginia, } + 793,249,688 159,485,203 


The aggregate decrease in these States is $1,627,445,- 
355. Had the census been taken in 1865 the total loss 
would have been much greater, as in the subsequent five 
years a part of the desolation caused by the rebellion 
has been repaired. The losses consist in the value of 
slaves liberated, the destruction of buildings and of live 
stock, the ruin of banks, railroads and other corpora- 
tions, &c. 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 310. 
Of consumption, 58; convulsions, 22 ; inflammation of 
the lungs, 22; old age, 13. 

A comparative statement showing the receipts at the 
internal revenue office from all sources for the first 
seven months of the fiscal year that is from 6th mo. 
30th, 1870 to 2d mo. Ist, 1871, gives the aggregate de- 
crease in the receipts as $7,000,000, which is less than 
was anticipated from the reduction of taxes. The re- 
ceipts from customs also show that the diminution from 
that quarter will be much less than the estimates of the 
treasury department. , 

The Northern Pacific railroad has been opened from 


Duluth to Brainerd, at the crossing of the Mississippi 


river, a distance of 113 miles. The grading is almost 
completed to the border of Dakotah, making 245 miles 
in all. 

The four cities which have grown most rapidly dur- 
ing the past decade are: Chicago, which has increased 
its population 175 per cent.; Jersey City, 179 per cent.; 
San Francisco, 163 per cent., and Cleveland, 113 per 
cent. St. Louis ranks fifth in rate of increase, Wash- 
ington sixth and Detroit seventh. 

The resolution for adjournment which passed the 
House of Representatives, did not meet the appro- 
val of the Senate. On the 18th the House passed a 
resolution placing salt on the free list, 145 to 46. It 
also passed a joint resolution abolishing the duty on 
coal, 132 to 57, and placed tea and coffee on the free list, 
141 to 49, The net loss accruing to the revenue from 
these reductions is estimated at $17,670,000 per annum. 
It is not supposed the Senate will agree to the proposed 
changes. The majority in the House of Representatives 
is opposed to farther legislation at the present session, 
and by a vote of 148 to 46, passed a resolution to ad- 
journ on the 15th inst., but the subject was not con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 13th inst. New York.—American gold, 111} a 
111§. U.S. sixes, 1881, 115}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1862, 112}; 
ditto, 1868, 111; ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 108}. Super- 
fine flour, $6.15 a $6.50; finer brands, $6.75 a $11.10. 
No, 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.59. Oats, 68 a 70 cts. 
Western mixed corn, 87 cts.; yellow, 88 a 884 cts.; 
southern white, 94 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 14% a 
15} cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 83 
a 8} cts. Cuba molasses, 35} a 36 cts. Superfine flour, 
$5.25 a $5.50 ; extras, $5.75 a $6.25 ; finer brands, $6.50 
a $9. Ohio and Indiana red wheat, $1.63 a $1.65; 
amber, $1.70; white, $1.83 a $1.90. Rye, $1.05. Yel- 
low corn, 80 cts. Oats, 623 a 64 cts. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 
about 2100 head, The market was dull. Extra sold 
at 8 a 8} cts., and fair to good, 64.47} cts., and common 
4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. About 8,000 sheep sold at 5 a 
7% cts. per lb. gross, and 3,000 hogs at $10 a $11 per 100 
Ibs. net, the latter for corn fed, Chitcago.—No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.24}. No. 2 corn, 523 cts. No. 2 oats, 50 cts. 
Rye, 90 cts. Barley, 733 a 77 cts. Lard, 12} a 123 cts. 
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An Annual Meeting of the Tract Associati 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are inyited 
tend. RicHARD J. ALLEN, 
} ; 
The Stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford § 
Association, will be held on Second-day, 4th n 
10th, 1871, at 3 o’clock, P.M., at the Committee- 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, in Philadelphia. 
Purr C. GARRETT, Secreto 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session opens on Second-day, 
month Ist. Parents and others intending to send p 
to the Institution, are requested to make early ap 
tion to AARON SHARPLESS, Superintendent, (ad 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to CHARI 
ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESS 
NEW YORK. | 
A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Ap: 
tion may be made to : i 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphiz 

+ James E. Rhoads, Germantown. 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philad 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. | 


Wanted, a Friend suitable for the position of G 
ness. Application may be made to 
Samuel Bettle, 151 North Tenth St., Phila 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St., Philad: 
Martha D. Allen, 528 Pine St., = 


———— { 


| 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR I 

CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm 
nected with it. Application may be made to | 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philade 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., im dos 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) ee 
rae 


Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H 
neton, M. D. ; 

Applications for the Admission of Patients 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boa 
Managers. . i 


Marriep, Second month 16th, 1871, at 
Meeting-house at Trenton, N. J., Josepu E. B 
of Camden Co., to Susan DxCov, daughter of 
DeCou, of the former place. 


Diep, 30th of 12th mo. 1870, at Fall River, 
IsRAEL Burrinton, aged 68 years 2 months 
days. This dear Friend had a very suffering sic! 
of several months, which he bore with a confiding 
of a peaceful close, and which his family and 
humbly trust was mercifully granted to him, 
writer of this notice had been intimately acquai 
with him for a number of years, and knew his con 
to maintain the principles and testinionies of Fy 
as set forth and maintained by the founders of tht 
ciety. His home was always open to Friends 
abroad, among whom he had an extensive acquaint 
The evening before he died he had a short sleep. 
after said to his wife, “Oh! what sweet happir 
have enjoyed : such happiness I never reali bef 
“Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, and 
seek him with their whole heart.” 
, suddenly on the 5th of 8d mo. 187], at #] 
dence of her son Joshua, near Winona, Columbia 
Ohio, CATHERINE Coppock, in the 94th year of 
age, a member of New Garden Monthly Meetii 
Friends, leaving to survivors the comfortable 
ance that her end was peace. NTs 
ROM eee NPN NII ee 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


